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getting aground several times in the passage down, anchored off Ran-
goon, on the 17th January 1827, after a tedious and difficult passage of
36 clays*. Here he refused to meet the Viceroy on business, saying, " he
was now merely a passenger to Bengal without any authority/' He.,
however, afterwards met him at a private house, when the Woongyee
delivered to him a respectful letter " from the ministers at Ava, to the
War Chiefs in Bengal," which Mr. Crawford received, having previ-
ously satisfied himself of the suitableness of the letter; and informed
the Woongyee, that none but the king could address the Governor
General direct, except in the form of petition. On the 23rd he quitted
Rangoon, and touching at the new settlement of Arnherst, arrived at
Calcutta on the 21st February 1827.

It is much to he regretted, that Mr. Crawford should have accepted
the commercial treaty offered to him by the Burmese; indeed, it is said
the court of Ava never considered it as a treaty, hut as an {< Akhwen
dau," or royal licence, which they usually style it. This treaty concedes
to the King of Ava, "the right of prohibiting the free exportation of
the precious metalat, as well as of levying royal and all customary-
duties on our vessels and trade." The free exportation of the preci-
ous metals is not prohibited by the treaty of Yandaboo; and if Mr.
Crawford, instead of pressing the Burmese negociators so ear-
nestly to permit what it was not certain they had a right to forbid,
had taken up another ground, and questioned their right to pro-
hibit it, maintaining that there was nothing in the treaty of Yandaboo to
authorise such an obstruction to the opening of the " gold and
silver road," perhaps he would have gained the point for which every
other object of his> mission appears to have been sacrificed. Jt is
to be regretted, also, that Mr. Crawford had not, during his stay
at Ava, endeavoured to maintain a more regular and frequent corre-
spondence with Sir Archibald Campbell, and to persuade that officer to
remain at Rangoon, with the British army, until such time as he heard
that a suitable commercial treaty had been signed, for which purpose
four or nve dak boats, manned by Bengal lascars, might have been
employed. It is well known that the Burmese court kept up a regular
and almost daily correspondence with their officers near Rangoon, and
knew the moment when the British General left it.

The King, finding the impossibility of collecting the amount of the
third instalment^, within the specified time, consulted Mr. Lane, an
English merchant, residing at Ava, on the probable consequences of
breaking his engagement. In reply, Mr. Lane explained the nature
of treaties, but expressed himself ignorant of the steps which the
Supreme Government might adopt, and hinted, in plain terms, at
the forfeiture of Rangoon. His replies tended much to impress the
court with a sense of the necessity of fulfilling their engagement, as
well as of the justice and power of the British Government. His
Majesty, therefore, proposed to pay interest, on the overdue instalment;
for which purpose, almost immediately after Mr. Crawford's departure
from Ava, the King, in defiance of the newly formed treaty, gave an
Armenian merchant, named Sarkies Manook, the entire monopoly of
all ex-port trade, and laid a duty on all Bristish goods brought into
the port of Rangoon, although not intended to be landed, with the
proceeds of which monopoly the Armenian bound himself to pay the

* Pp. 339, 341, of Mr. Crawford's printed Journal of his Embassy.
t Articles first and second of the treaty.

t Letter from Major General Sir A. Campbell, to Mr. Secretary Swinton,
dated 20th February, 1827,